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to exist, and the tourist industry has become the main interest
of the Colony. Bermuda is a favourite holiday resort for
Americans and Canadians, mainly the former, and especially
in the winter, owing to its mild and salubrious climate.
Though Prohibition in the United States probably helped
to swell the numbers, Bermuda retains its hold for other
reasons, and it is also growing in favour with tourists from
Great Britain and the West Indies. It caters for this traffic
with many fine hotels and other attractions.
Besides this, it grows vegetables and flowers for the
American and Canadian markets: the lily fields of Bermuda
are a characteristic sight. Bermuda indeed with its succession
of coral islets joined by bridges, and its sheltered harbours
alive with yachting and other craft, is a very picturesque
Colony. It is also a naval station. Its houses are beautiftdly
built of soft stone, and its roads of coral limestone are bright
and clean. Before the war, there was no motor traffic, horses,
carriages and bicycles being the local means of conveyance,
but motors are now admitted. The history of Bermuda is told
in books by Mr. H. Strode, Mr. H. Wilkinson and Mr.
W. B. Kerr, noted in the Appendix, and some very attractive
pictures of Bermudian life and scenery are given in Mr.
J. J. BushelFs Picturesque Bermuda.
Strong individualism and -"island mentality," combined
with and largely caused by paucity of intercommunication,
have hitherto militated against any closer union or federation
of the West Indies beyond tie grouping in which they are
at present organized. The fact that all the islands are sepa-
rated by wide stretches of sea, quite apart from their separate
histories and local jealousies, renders any form of central
government for the West Indies as a whole extremely
difficult. On the other hand, the maintenance of all the
elaborate forms of government in each of these small islands